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CHAPTER FIFTY-THIRD. 


‘Tue next day was ushered in by merry peals of bells, and by | 
the firing of the tower guns ; flags were hoisted on many of the | 
church steeples ; the usual demonstrations were made in honour 
of the anniversary of the king's birthday; and every man went 
about his pleasure or business as if the city were in perfect order, | 
and there were no half-smouldering embers in its secret places, | 

] 


which on the approach of night would kindle up again, and scatter 
ruin and dismay abroad. The leaders of the riot, rendered still 
more daring by the success of last night and by the booty they | 





had acquired, kept steadily together, and only thought of impli- | 
cating the mass of their followers so deeply that no hope of par- 
don or reward might tempt them to betray their more notorious 
confederates into the hands of justice. 

Indeed, the sense of having gone too far to be forgiven, held 
the timid together no less than the bold. Many, who would 
readily have pointed out the foremost rioters and given evidence | 
against them, felt that escape by that means was hopeless, when 
their every act had been observed by scores of people who had 
taken no part in the disturbances ; who had suffered in their 
persons, peace, or property by the outrages of the mob; who 
would be most willing witnesses, and whom the government 
would, no doubt, prefer to any king’s evidence that might be of- 





fered. Many of this class had deserted their usual occupations 


on the Saturday morning ; some had been seen by their empioyers |) 


active in the tumult ; others knew they must be suspected, and 
that they would be discharged if they returned ; others had been 
desperate from the beginning, and comforted themselves with the 
homely proverb, that, being hung at all, they might as well be 
hung for an old sheep as a lamb. They all hoped and believed, in 
agreater or less degree, that the government they seemed to 
have paralyzed, would, in its terrour, come to terms with them 
in the end, and suffer them to make their own conditions. The 
least sanguine among them reasoned with himself that, at the 
worst, they were too many to be all punished, and that he had as 
good a chance of escape as any other man. The great mass never 
reasoned or thought all, but were stimulated by their own head- 
long passions, by poverty, by ignorance, by the love of mischief 


and the hope of plunder. 

One other circumstance is worthy of remark, and that is, that 
from the moment of their first outbreak at Westminster, every 
symptom of order or preconcerted arrangement among them van- 
ished. When they divided into parties and ran to different quar- 
ters of the town, it was on the spontaneous suggestion of the mo- 
ment. Each party swelled as it went along like rivers as they 





roll toward the sea ; new leaders sprang up as they were wanted, 
disappeared as the necessity was over, and re-appeared at the 
nett crisis. Each tumult took shape and form from the circum- 
stances of the moment ; sober workmen going home from their 
day’s labour, were seen to cast down their baskets of tools and 
become rioters in an instant ; mere boys on errands did the like 
In a word, @ moral plague ran through the city. The noise, and 
harry, and excitement had for hundreds and hundreds an attrac- 
tion they had no firmness to resist. ‘fhe contagion spread like a 

dread fever; an infectious madness, as yet not near its height, | 
seized on new victims every hour, and society began to tremble 





a their ravings. 

It was between two and three o'clock in the afternoon when 
Gashford looked into the lair described in the last chapter, and 
seeing only Barnaby and Dennis there, inquired for Hugh. 

He was out, Barnaby told him; had gone out more than an 
hour ago, and had not yet returned. 

“Dennis !” said the smiling secretary, in his smoothest voice, 


as he sat down cross-legged on a barrel, ‘* Dennis !” 

The hangman struggled into a sitting posture directly, and, 
with his eyes wide open, looked towards him 

* How do you do, Dennis?” said Gashford nodding. 
you have suffered no inconvenience from your late exertions, 
Dennis ?”” 

“Talways will say of you, Muster Gashford,” returned the 
hangman, staring at him, “that that ‘ere quiet way of yours might 
almost wake a dead man. It is,’ he added, with a muttered oath, 


om | 


“ T hope 


still staring at him in a thoughtful manner, ‘ so awfully sly 


| and folding up the document again 


* So distinct, eh, Dennis t” 


“ Distinct !” he answered, scratching his head and keeping his | 


eyes upon the secretary's face, ‘I seem to hear it, Muster Gash- 
ford, in my wery bones.” 

“T am very glad your sense of hearing is so sharp, and that I 
succeed in making myself so intelligible,” said Gashford, in his 
unvarying, even tone. “ Where is your friend !” 

Mr. Dennis looked round as in expectation of beholding him 
asleep upon his bed of straw; then remembering that he had 
seen him go out, replied 

**T can’t say where he is, Muster Gashford. 
I hope it isn’t time that we wae busy, Muster 


I expected him 


back afore now. 
Gashford ?” 
* Nay,” said the secretary, “* who should know that as well as 


| you’ How can / tell you, Dennis? You are perfect master of 


your own actions, you know, and accountable te nobody—except 
sometimes to the law—eh!” 
Dennis, who was very much baffled by the cool matter-of-course 


manner of this reply, recovered his self-possession on his profes- 


| sional pursuits being referred to, and pointing toward Barnaby, 


shook his head and frowned. 

* Hush !” cried Barnaby. 

“Ah! do hush about that, Muster Gashford, 
man in a low voice, “ poplar prejudices—you always forget— 
Well, Barnaby, my lad, what's the matter!” 

* | hear him coming,” he answered. “ Hark! 
that? That's his foot! Bless you, I know his step, and his dog’s 
too. Tramp, tramp, pitpat, on they come together, and—ha, ha, 
ha!'—and here they are!” he cried joyfully, welcoming Hugh 
with both hands, and then patting him fondly on the back, as if 
instead of being the rough companion he was, he had been one of 
* Here he is, and safe too! I 


” 


said the hang- 


Do you mark 


the most prepossessing of them 
am glad to see him back again, old Hugh!” 

“Tam a Turk if he don't give me a warmer welcome al- 
ways than any man of sense,"’ said Hugh, shaking hands with him 
with a kind of ferocious friendship strange enough to see. ** How 
are you, boy!” 

* Hearty!” cried Barnaby, waving his hat. * Ha, ha, ha! And 
merry too, Hugh! And ready to do any thing for the good cause, 
and the right, and to help the kind, mild, pale-faced gentleman— 
the lord they use so ill—eh, Hugh!” 

“ Ay!” returned his friend, dropping his hand and looking at 
Gashford for an instant with a changed expression before he spoke 
to him. * Good day, master!” 

“And good day to you,” replied the secretary, nursing his leg 
“And many good days—whole years of them, | hope. You are 
heated.” 

**So would you have been, master,” said Hugh, wiping his 
face, * if you'd been running here as fast as I have.” 

“You know the news, then’ Yes, I supposed you would 
have heard it '” 

** News—what news ! 

* You don’t !" cried Gashford, raising his eyebrows with an ex- 
clamation of surprise. ‘ Dear me! Come; then | am the first to 
make you acquainted with your distinguished position, after al! 
he smilingly asked, as he 


”” 


Do you see the king’s arms a-top 


| took a large paper from his pocket, unfolded it, and held it out 


for Hugh’s inspection. 
“ Well!” said Hugh, “* What's that to me '” 
“Much. A great deal,” replied the secretary 
“T told you, the first tinie I saw you, that I couldn't read,” 
said Hugh, unpatiently. ‘* What ia the devil's name 's inside 


* Read it.” 


” 


of it 

“It is a proclamation from the council,” said Gashford, 
“dated to-day, and offering a reward of tive hundred pounds— 
five hundred pounds is a great deal of money, and a large temp- 
tation to some people—to any one who will discover the person 
or persons most active in demolishing those chapels on Saturday 
night.” 

“Ts that all?” cried Hugh, with an indifferent air. “I knew 


of that.” 


+ 

















“ Truly I might have known you did,” said Gashford, smiling, | 


| guessed—indeed J did guess—was sure to tell you.” 


“ My friend !” stammered Hugh, with an unsuccessful effort to 


appear surprised. ‘* What friend '” 


“ Tut—tut—do you suppose I don't know where you have | 


been?” retorted Gashford, rubbing his hands, and beating the 
back of one on the palm of the other, and looking at him with a 


cunning eve. “ How dull you think me! Shall [ sav his name’” 


* Your friend, I might have || 


; 
| 


** No,” said Hugh, witha hasty glance towards Dennis. 

** You have also heard from him, no doubt,” resumed the secre. 
tary, after a moment's pause, “ that the rioters who have been 
taken (poor fellows) are committed for trial, and that some very 
active witnesses have had the temerity to appear against them. 
Among others—”’ and here he clenched his teeth, as if he would 
suppress, by force, some violent words that rose upon his tongue, 
and spoke very slowly. “* Among others, a gentleman who saw 
the work going on in Warwick-street ; a Catholic gentleman ; 
one Haredale.” 

Hugh would have prevented his uttering the word, but it was 
out already. Hearing the name, Barnaby turned swiftly round 

“ Duty, duty, bold Barnaby !" cried Hugh, assuming his wild- 
est and most rapid manner, and thrusting into his hand his stafi 
and flag which leant against the wall. ‘ Mount guard without 
loss of time, for we are off upon our expedition. Up, Dennis, and 
get ready. Take care that no one turns the straw upon my bed, 
Now, mas- 


brave Barnaby ; we know what's underneath it—eh ? 


ter, quick! What you have to say, say speedily, for the little 

captain and a cluster of ‘em are in the fields, and only waiting 

for us Quick !” 
Barnaby was not proof against this bustle and despatch. The 


look of mingled astonishment and anger which had appeared in 


Sharp's the word, and strike's the action. 


his face when he turned toward them faded from it, as the words 
passed from his memory, like breath from a polished mirror; and 
grasping the weapon which Hugh forced upon him, he proudly 
took his station at the door, beyond their hearmg 

“You might have spoiled our plans, master,” said Hugh. 
“You too, of all men!" 

“ Who would have supposed that 
urged Gashford 

* He's as quick sometimes—I don't mean with his bands, for 


he would be so quick ’” 


that you know, but with his head—as you, or any man,” said 
Hugh. * Venu 
us; I came to tell you 


" , e 
they're waitung for 
Hiere ! 


Fling this over my shoulder, and buckle it 


t's time we were going; 
Reach me my stick and belt 
Lend a hand, master 
behind, will you *” 

* Brisk as ever!" said the secretary, adjusting it for him as he 
desire d. 

* A man need be brisk to-day 
said Gashford 


there's brisk work a-foot.” 
* There is, is there ’" He said it with such a 
provoking assumption of ignorance, that Hugh, looking over his 
shoulder and angrily down upon him, replied 

“Is there! You know there is! Who knows better than you, 
master, that the first great step to be taken is to make examples 
of these witnesses, and frighten all men from appearing against 
us or any of our body any more? 

* There's one we know of,”’ returned Gashford, with an ex- 
pressive smile, who is at least as well formed upon the subject 
as you or I.” 

“If we mean the same gentleman, as I suppose we do,” Hugh 
rejoined softly, “I tell you this—he's as good and quick infor- 
mation about every thing as—" here he paused and looked round, 
as if to make quite sure that the person in question was not 


within hearing—‘* as Old Nick himself. Have you done that, 


’ 


master’ How slow you are "’ 


“It's quite fast now,” said Gashford, rising. “TIT say—you 


| didn’t find that your fnend disapproved of to-dav's little expedi- 


tion’ Ha, ha, ha! It is fortunate ! it pumps so well with the wit- 


ness's policy ; for, once planned, « must have been carried out. 
And now you are going, eh" 
“ Now we are going, master!’ Hugh replied. “ Any parting 
words '"’ 
* Oh dear, no,” said Gashford sweetly “ None '” 
* You're sure '” cried Hogh, nudging the grinning Dennis. 
* Quite sure, eh, Muster Giashford '" chuckled the hangman. 
Gashford paused a moment, straggling with his caution and his 
malice ; himself between the two men, and laying 


a hand upon the arm of each, said, in a cramped whisper 


then putting 


* Do not, my good friends—I am sure you will not—forget our 
No 


mercy, no quarter, no two beams of his house to be left standing 


talk one night—in your house, Dennis—about this person 
i 


where the builder placed them! Fire, the saying goes, is a good 


servant but a bad master. Make it Ars master; he deserves no 


better. But I am sure you will be firm, ] am sure you will be 


| very resolute, I am sure you will remember that he thirsts for 


your lives, and those of all your brave companions. If you ever 
acted like stanch fellows, you will do so to-day. Won't you, Den- 
nis—won't you, Hugh !” 


The two looked at him and at each other; then bursting into 
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a roar of laughter, brandished their staves above their heads, 
shook hands and hurried out. 

When they had been gone a little time Gashford followed. 
They were yet in sight, and hastened to that part of the adjacent 
fields in which their fellows had already mustered ; Hugh was 
looking back and flourishing his hat to Barnaby, who, delighted 
with his trust, replied in the same manner, and then resumed his 
pacing up and down before the stable door, where his feet had 
worn a path already. And when Gashford himself was far dis- 
tant, and looked back for the last time, he was still walking to 
and fro with the same measured tread ; the most devoted and the 
blithest champion that ever maintained a post, and felt his heart 
lifted up with a brave sense of duty and determination to defend 
it to the last. 

Smiling at the simplicity of the poor idiot, Gashford betook 
himself to Welbeck-street by a different path from that which he 
knew the rioters would take, and sitting down behind a curtain in 
one of the upper windows of Lord George Gordon's house, waited 
impatiently for their coming. ‘They were so long, that although 
he knew it had been sett!ed they should come that way, he had a 
misgiving they must have changed their plans and taken some 
other route. But at length the roar of voices was heard in the 
neighbouring fields, and soon afterward they came thronging past 
in @ great body 

However, they were not all, nor nearly all, in one body, but 
were, as he soon found, divided into four parties, each of which 
stopped before the house to give three cheers, and then went on, 


the leauers crying out in what direction they were going, and || 


calling on the spectators to join them. ‘The first detachment, 
carrying, by way of banners, some relics of the havoc they had 
made in Moorfields, proclaimed that they were on their way to 
Chelsea, whence they would return in the same order, to make 
of the spoil they bore a great bonfire near at hand; the second 
gave out that they were bound for Wapping, to destroy a chapel ; 
the third, that their place of destination was East Smithfield, and 
their object the same. All this was done in broad, bright, sum- 
mer day. Gay carriages and chairs stopped to let them pass, or 
turned back to avoid them; people on foot stood aside in door- 
ways, or perhaps knocked and begged permission to stand at a 
window or in the hall until the rioters had passed; but nobody 
interfered with them, and directly they had gone by, every thing 
went on as usual. 

There still remained the fourth body, and for that the secretary 
looked with a most intense eagerness. At last itcame up. It was 
numerous, and composed of picked men ; for as he gazed down 
among them he recognized many upturned faces which he knew 
well—those of Simon Tappertit, Hugh and Dennis in the front, 
of course. They halted and cheered as the others had done ; but 
when they moved again they did not, like them, proclaim what 
design they had. Hugh merely raised his hat upon the bludgeon 
he carried, and glancing at a spectator on the opposite side of the 
way, was gone 

Gashford followed the direction of his glance instinctively, and 
saw, standing on the pavement, and wearing the blue cockade, 
Sur John Chester. He held his hat an inch or two above his head 
to propitiate the mob; and, resting gracefully on his cane, smil- 
ing pleasantly, and displaying his dress and person to the very 
best advantage, looked on in the most tranquil state imaginable. 
For all that, and quick and dexterous as he was, Gashford had 
He had no 
longer any eyes for the crowd, but fixed his keen regards upon 
Sur John 


He stood in the same place and posture until the last man in 


seen him recognize Hugh with the air of a patron. 


the concourse had turned the corner of the street ; then very de- 
liberately took the blue cockade out of his hat ; put it carefully 
in his pocket, ready for the next emergency ; refreshed himself 
with a pinch of snuff; put up his box ; and was walking slowly 
off, when a passing carriage stopped, and a lady's hand let down 
Aftera 
minute’s conversation at the carriage-window, in which it was 


the glass. Sir John’s hat was off again immediately 
apparent that he was vastly entertaining on the subject of the 
mob, he stepped lightly in, and was driven away. 

The secretary smiled, but he had other thoughts to dwell up- 
on, and soon dismissed the topic. Dinner was brought him, but 
he sent it down untasted ; and, in restless pacings up and down 
the room, and constant glances at the clock, and many futile ef- 
forts to sit down and read, or go to sleep, or look out of the win- 
dow, consumed four weary hours. When the dial told him thus 
much time had crept away, he stole up stairs to the top of the 
house, and coming out upon the roof, sat down with his face to- 
ward the east. 

Heedless of the fresh air that blew upon his heated brow, of 
the pleasant meadows from which he turned, of the piles of roofs 
and chimneys upon which he looked, of the smoke and rising 
mist he vainly sought to pierce, of the shrill cries of children at 
their evening sports, the distant hum and turmoil of the town, the 
cheerful country breath that rustled past to meet it, and to droop 
and die ; he watched and watched, till it was dark—save for the 
specks of light that twinkled in the streets below and far away— 
and, as the darkness deepened, strained his gaze and grew more 
eager yet. 

“Nothing but gloom in that direction still '” he muttered 
restlessly. ‘Dog! where is the redness in the sky you pro- 
mised me !” 


CHAPTER FIFTY-FOURTH. 
Rumours of the prevailing disturbances had by this time begun 
| to be pretty generally circulated through the towns and vil- 
| lages round London, and the tidings were every where received 
| with that appetite for the marvellous and love of the terrible 
| which have probably been among the natural characteristics of 
|} mankind since the creation of the world. These accounts, how- 
i ever, appeared to many persons at that day, as they would to us 
at the present, but that we know them to be matter of history, 
| so monstrous and improbable, that a great number of those who 
i| were resident at a distance, and who were credulous enough on 
other points, were really unable to bring their minds to believe 
that such things could be ; and rejected the intelligence they re- 
ceived on all hands as wholly fabulous and absurd. 
Mr. Willet—not so much, perhaps, on account of his having 
argued and settled the matter with himself, as by reason of his 
constitutional obstinacy—was one of those who positively re- 
| 
| 


fused to entertain the current topic for a moment. On this very 
evening, and perhaps at the very time when Gashford kept his 
solitary watch, old John was so red in the face with perpetually 
shaking his head in contradiction of his three ancient cronies and 
| pot companions, that he was quite a phenomenon to behold ; and 
lighted up the May-pole porch, where they sat together, like a 
|| monstrous carbuncle in a fairy tale. 

* Do you think, sir,” said Mr. Willet, looking hard at Solomon 
Daisy—for it was his custom, in cases of personal altercations, to 





| 
| fasten upon the smallest man in the party—‘do you think, sir, 


that I’m a born fool !” 
} “No, no, Johnny,” returned Solomon, looking round upon the 
|| little circle of which he formed a part : “ we all know better than 
that. You're no fool, Johnny. No, no.” 

Mr. Cobb and Mr. Parkes shook their heads in unison, mutter- 


ing, “ No, no, Johnny, not you!” But as such compliments had 


before, he surveyed them with a look of deep disdain, and returned 
| for answer : 

“ Then what do you mean by coming here and telling me that 
this evening you're going to walk up to London together—you 





three—you—and have the evidence of your own senses! An’'t,” 
said Mr. Willet, putting his pipe in his mouth with an air of so- 
|| lemn disgust, * an’t the evidence of my senses enough for you!” 
|| But we haven't got it, Johnny,” pleaded Parkes, humbly. 

“ You haven't got it, sir!” repeated Mr. Willet, eyeing him 
|| from top to toe. “ You haven't got it, sir! You have got it, sir. 
| Don't I tell you that his blessed majesty King George the Third 
| would no more stand a rioting and frolicking in his streets, than 
| he'd stand being crowed over by his own parliament '” 
| “Yes, Johnny, but that’s your sense—not your senses,” said 
| the adventurous Mr. Parkes. 

“How do you know?” retorted John, with great dignity. 
| “You're a contradicting pretty free, you are, sir. How do you 
I’m not aware I ever told you, sir.’ 


, 


|| metaphysics without exactly seeing his way out of them, stam- 


| 
' 
| 
| 
{ 
i know which it is ! 
| 
mered forth an apology and retreated from the argument. There 
| 


| Mr. Parkes, finding himself in the position of having got into 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| then ensued a silence of some ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, 
| at the expiration of which period Mr. Willet was observed to 





| rumble and shake with laughter, and presently remarked, in refer- 


enough.” Thereupon Messrs. Cobb and Daisy laughed, and nod- 

ded, and Parkes was looked upon as thoroughly and effectually 
5S d 

| put down 


“Do you suppose, if this was all true, that Mr. Haredale 


| another silence. *“*Do you think he wouldn't be afraid to leave 


| his house with them two young women in it, and only a couple 


at 


i| 
| of men or so 
| , 

“Ay, but then you know, 


returned Solomon Daisy, “ his 


usually the effect of making Mr. Willet rather more dogged than | 








ence to his late adversary, “that he hoped he had tackled him | 


would be constantly away from home as he is!” said John, after | 


1 9 
|| house is a goodish way out of London, and they say that the riot- | 


!! ers won't go more than two miles, or three at the farthest, off the 
|| stones. Besides, you know, some of the Catholic gentlefolks 
| have actually sent trinkets and such-like down here for safety— 
. 


| at least so the story goes’ 


Willet testily. “ Yes, sir. The 


story goes that you saw a ghost last March; but nobody be- 


“The story goes !" said Mr 


leves it.’ 
“Well,” said Solomon, rising to divert the attention of his 


| two friends, who tittered at this retort ; * believed or disbelieved, 
| it's true; and true or not, if we mean to go to London, we must 


|| be going at once. So shake hands, Johnny, and good night 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


comfortably with his back to the house, put his legs upon the 
bench, then his apron over his face, and fell sound asleep. 

How long he slept, matters not ; but it was for no brief space , 
for when he awoke the rich light had faded, the sombre hues of 
night were falling fast upon the landscape, and a few bright stars 
were already twinkling overhead. The birds were all at roost, 
the daisies on the green had closed their fairy hoods, the honey- 
suckle twining round the porch exhaled its perfume in twofold 


| degree, as though it lost its coyness at that silent time and loved 


} 


to shed its perfume on the evening air. How tranquil, and how 
beautiful it was! 

Was there no sound in the air beside the gentle rustling of 
the trees and the grasshopper's merry chirp! Hark! Something 
very faint and distant, not unlike the murmuring in a sea-shel! 
Now it grew louder, fainter now, and now it altogether died 
away. 

Presently—it came again, subsided, came once more ; grew 
louder, fainter, swelled into a roar. It was on the road, and 
varied with its windings. All at once it burst with a distinct 
sound—the voices and the trampling feet of many men. 

It is questionable whether old John Willet, even then, would 
have thought of the rioters, but for the cries of his cook and 
housemaid, who ran screaming up stairs and locked themselves 


| into one of the old garrets—shrieking dismally when they had 


done so, by way of rendering their place of refuge perfectly secret 
and secure. These two females did afterwards depone that Mr. 
Willet in his consternation uttered but one word, and called that 
up the stairs in a stentorian voice six distinct times. But as this 
word was a monosyllable, which, however inoffensive when ap- 
plied to the quadruped it denotes, 1s highly reprehensible when 


| used in connection with females of unimpeachable character, many 


persons were inclined to believe that the young women laboured 
under some hallucination caused by excessive fear, and that thei 
ears deceived them. 

Be this as it may, John Willet, in whom the very uttermost 


| extent of dull-headed perplexity supplied the place of courage, 
| statioved himself in the porch, and waited for their coming up. 
| Once it dimly occurred to him that there was a kind of door to 


the house, which had a lock and bolts; and at the same time 
some shadowy ideas of shutters to the lower windows flitted 
through his brain. But he stood stock still, looking down the 
road in the direction in which the noise was rapidly advancing, 
and did not so much as take his hands out of his pockets. 

He had not to wait long. A dark mass, looming through a 
cloud of dust, soon became visible ; the mob quickened thei 
pace ; shouting and whooping like savages, they came rushing on 
pell-mell ; and in a few seconds he was bandied from hand to 
hand in the heart of a crowd of men. 

*‘ Halloa !” cried a voice he knew, as the man who spoke came 
cleaving through the throng. ‘‘ Where ishe! Give him to me. 
Don't hurt him. How now, old Jack? Ha, ha, ha!" 

Mr. Willet looked at him, and saw it was Hugh ; but he said 
nothing and thought nothing 

“These lads are thirsty, and must drink !” cried Hugh, thrust- 
ing him back toward the house. * Bustle, Jack, bustle. Show 
us the best—the very best—the over-proof that you keep for 
your own drinking, Jack !” 

John faintly articulated the words, “* Who's to pay 7” 

“He says ‘Who's to pay!’ cried Hugh, with a roar of 
laughter which was loudly echoed by the crowd, Then turnin, 
to John, he added, * Pay! why, nobody 

John stared round at the mass of faces—some grinning, some 


” 


!} fierce, some lighted up by torches, some indistinct, some dusky 


| and shadowy ; some looking at him, some at his house, some at 
| each other,—and while he was, as he thought, in the very act of 


doing so, found himself, without any consciousness of having 


moved, in the bar, sitting down in an arm-chair, and watching 


| the destruction of his property as if it were some queer play or 
| entertainment of an astonishing and stupefying nature, but having 


no reference to himself—that he could make out—at all. 

Yes ; here was the bar—the bar that the boldest never entered 
without special invitation—the sanctuary, the mystery, the hal- 
lowed ground ; here it was, crammed with men, clubs, sticks, 
torches, pistois ; filled with a deafening noise, oaths, shouts, 


] « ! 
| screams, hootings; changed all at once into a bear-garden, & 


{|} J shall shake hands,” returned the landlord, putting his into |, 


l} his pockets, * with no man as goes to London on such nonsensi- 
1} eal errands.” 


The three cronies were therefore reduced to the necessity of 


| 
| 
shaking his elbows. Having performed that ceremony, and brought 


morrow, full and true accounts of the real state of the city, and if 


it were quiet, to give him the full merit of his victory. 

John Willet looked after them as they plodded along the road 
in the rich glow of a summer evening; and knocking the ashes 
out of his pipe, laughed inwardly at their follv until his sides were 


When he had quite exhausted himself—which took some 


| 
| 
| 
| 


sore. 


'' time, for he laughed as slowly as he thought and spoke—he sa; 


him good night and departed ; promising to bring him, on the | 


from the house their hats, and sticks, and great-coats, they bade |! 


! ringing the bells till they pulled them down, others beati 


mad-house, an infernal temple ; men darting in and out, by coor 
i } } +} at 

and window, smashing the glass, turning the taps, drinking liquor 

out of China punch-bow!s, sitting astride of casks, smoking prt 


vate and personal p:pes, cutting down the sacred grove of lemons, 








hacking and hewing at the celebrated cheese, breaking open! 
violable drawers, putting things in their pockets which didn't be 
long to them, dividing his own money before his own eves ; Wa" 
tonly wasting, breaking, pulling down, and tearing op; nothing 
quiet, nothing private; men every where—above, below, ove! 
head, in the bed-rooms, in the kitchen, in the yard, im the st@ 
bles—clambering in at windows when there were doors wie 
open ; dropping out of windows when the stairs were handy 


. . ‘ es 
leaping over the banisters into chasms of passages, new '4 


| and figures presenting themselves every instant—some yelling, 


} wker 
some singing, some fighting, some breaking glass and crocker’, 
some lapping the dust with the liquor they could'nt drink, some 
ng them 
more men stil- 


lieht 
noise, smoae, !'," 


with pokers till they beat them into fragments 


more, more, Inore——sw arming ¢ D hike insects 
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darkness, frolic, anger, laughter, groans, plunder, fear and ruin! 
Nearly all the time while John looked on at this bewildering 
scene, Hugh kept near him; and though he was the loudest, 
wildest, most destructive villain there, he saved his old master’s 
bones a score of times. Nay, even when Mr. Tappertit, excited 
by liquor, came up, and in assertion of his prerogative pulitely 
kicked John Willet on the shins, Hugh bade him return the com- 
pliment ; and if old John had had sufficient presence of mind to 
understand this whispered direction, and to profit by it, he might, 
no doubt, under Hugh's direction, have done so with impunity. 
At length the band began to re-assemble outside the house, 
and to call to those within to join them, for they were losing 
time. These murmurs increasing, and attaining a very high 


pitch, Hugh, and some of those who yet lingered in the bar, and | 


who plainly were the leaders of the troop, took counsel together 
apart as to what was to be done with John, to keep him quiet 
until their Chigwell work was over. Some proposed to set the 
house on fire and leave him in it; others that he should be re- 
duced to a state of temporary insensibility by knocking on the 
head ; others that he should be sworn to sit where he was until 
to-morrow at the same hour; others again that he should be 
gagged and taken off with them, under a sufficient guard. All 
these propositions being overruled, it was concluded, at last, to 
bind him in his chair ; and the word was passed for Dennis 

“ Look’ee here, Jack!” said Hugh, striding up to him 
“ We're going to tie you hand and foot, but otherwise you won't 
be hurt. D'ye hear!” 

John Willet looked at another man, as ifhe didn’t know which 
was the speaker, and muttered something about an ordinary every 
Sunday at two o'clock. 


=F yon’t be ell y —do you hear me!” || . 
You won't be hurt, I tell you, Jack—do y |, light fragments of destruction as the wind aflected, and the dull 


roared Hugh, impressing the assurance upon him by means of a 
heavy blow on the back. ‘He's so dead-scared, he's wool-ga- 
thering, I think. Ha, ha! Give him a drop of something to drink 
here. Hand over, one of you.” 





y 
! 


| 
| 


| these sounds, like the ticking of the death-watch in the night, 


A glass of liquor being passed forward, Hugh poured the con- | 


tents down old John’s throat. 
lips, thrust his hand into his pocket, and inquired what was to 


pay ; adding, as he looked vacantly round, that he believed there | 


was a trifle of broken glass— 

‘He's out of his senses for the time, its my belief,” said 
Hugh, after shaking him, without any visible effect upon his sys- 
tem, until his keys rattled in his pockets. ‘ Where's that 
Dennis '” 


The word was again passed, and presently Mr. Dennis, with a | 


long cord about his middle, something after the manner of a friar, 
came hurrying in, attended by a body-guard of half-a-dozen of his 
men. 

“Come! Be alive here !” cried Hugh, stamping his foot upon 
the ground. ‘ Make haste !” 

Dennis, with a wink and a nod, unwound the cord from about his 
person, and raising his eyes to the ceiling, looked all over it, and 
round the walls and cornice, with a curious eye ; then shook his 
head. 

“* Move, man, can't you !” cried Hugh, with another impatient 
stamp of his foot. “* Are we to wait here till the cry has gone for 
ten miles round, and our work's interrupted ?” 

“Tt's all very fine talking, brother,” answered Dennis, stepping 
towards him; “but unless—” and here he whispered in his 
ear—* unless we do it over the door, it can't be done at all in this 
here room.’ 

“ What can’t?” Hugh demanded. 

“What can't!” retorted Dennis 

“ Why, you weren't going to hang him ?” cried Hugh. 

“No, brother !” returned the hangman, with a stare. 
else '”’ 


“ What 


Hugh made no answer, but snatching the rope from his com- 
panion’s hand, proceeded to bind old John himself; bat his very 
first move was so bungling and unskilful, that Mr. Dennis en- 
treated, almost with tears in his eyes, that he might be permitted 
to perform the duty. Hugh consenting, he achieved it in a 
twinkling. 

“There!” he said, looking mournfully at John Willet, who 
displayed no more emotion in his bonds than he had shown out of 
them; “that’s what I call pretty, and workmanlike. He's quite 
a picternow. But, brother, just a word with you—now that he’s 
ready trussed, as one may say, wouldn't it be better for all parties 
if we was to work him off? It would read uncommon well in the 
newspapers, it would indeed. The public would think a great deal 
more on us!” 

Hugh, inferring what his companion meant, rather from his 
gestures than his technical mode of expressing himself (to which, 
as he was ignorant of his calling, he wanted the clue,) rejected 
this proposition for the second time, and gave the word “ For- 
ward !" which was echoed by a hundred voices from without. 

“To the Warren !" shouted Dennis as he ran out, followed by 


the rest. ‘A witness's house, my lads !” 


A loud yell followed, and the whole throng hurried off, mad | 


for pillage and destruction. Hugh lingered behind for a few mo- 
ments to stimulate himself with more drink, and to set all the 
taps running, a few of which had accidentally been spared ; then 
glancing round the despoiled and plundered room, through whose 
shattered window the rioters had thrust the May-pole itself,—for 


Mr. Willet feebly smacked his | 


| large and bright; the hair a grizzled black 
| glance all around the room, and a deep voice said 


muscie of his face was moved 


| world stood still. 
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a — . —— _ 
even that had been sawn down,—lighted a torch, clapped the 
mute and motionless John Willet on the back, and waving it 
above his head, and attering a fierce shout, hastened after his 
companions. 


CHAPTER FIFTY-FIVE 


John Willet, left alone in his dismantled bar, continued te sit | 
staring about him ; awake as to his eves, certainly, but with all 
his powers of reason and reflection in a sound and dreamless 
sleep. He looked round upon the room which had been for years, 
and was within an hour ago the pride of his heart, and not a 


and cold through the black and dreary gaps in the casement ; the 
precious liquids, now nearly leaked away, dripped with a hollow | 
sound upon the floor; the May-pole peered ruefully in through 
the broken window, like the bowsprit of a wrecked ship; the 


ground might have been the bottom of the sea, it was so strewn || thing visionary back and down with his other hand, drove at it as 


with precious fragments. Currents of air rushed in as the old | 


| doors jarred and creaked upon their hinges ; the candles flickered 


| 
and guttered down, and made long winding-sheets ; the cheery 
deep-red curtains flapped and fluttered idly in the road , even the 
stout Dutch kegs, overthrown and lying empty im dark corners, 
seemed the mere husks of good fellows whose jollity had de- 
parted, and who could kindle with a friendly glow no more. John 
saw this desolation, and yet saw it not. He was perfectly con- | 
tented to sit there staring at it, and felt no more indignation and | 
discomfort in his bonds than if they had been robes of honour. So 
far as he was personally concerned, old Time lay snoring and the 


Save for the dripping from the barrels, the rustling of such 
creaking of the open doors, all was profoundly quiet; indeed 


only made the silence they invaded deeper and more apparent 
But quiet or noisy, it was all one to John. 
artillery could have come up and commenced ball-practice outside 


the window, it would have been all the same to him. He was a 


| long way beyond surprise. A ghost couldn't have overtaken him. 


By-and-by he heard a footstep—a hurried and vet cautious 
footstep—coming on toward the house. It stopped, advanced 
again, then seemed to go quite round it 


caine beneath the window, and a head looked in 


Having done that, it 


It was strongly relieved against the darkness outside by the 
glare of the guttering candles. A pale, worn, withered face ; | 
the eves—but that was owing to its gaunt condition—unnaturally 
It gave a searching 
* Are you alone in this house '” 

John made no sign, though the question was repeated twice, 
and he heard it distinctly. After a moment's pause, the man got 
in at a window. John was not at all surprised at this either 


There had been so much getting in and out of windows in the 


| course of the last hour or so, that he had quite forgotten the door, | 


| 


“ Why, the old man can't.” | 


{ 
| 


| 
| 
| 





| and then to listen to some fancied noise outside 


and seemed to have lived among such exercises from infancy. 1] 


The man wore a large dark faded cloak, and a slouched hat ; 
he walked up close to John, and looked at him. John returned 
the compliment with interest. | 

* How long have you been sitting thus * 
John considered, but nothing came of it. 
“Which way have the party gone ’” 
Some wandering speculations relative to the fashion of the 


| 
1} 
If a train of heavy ] 
| 
| 
| 


’ said the man. | 
| 


. \| struck him 
The night without looked black || 


“do the like,” said the man. “ Now show me the way the party 


|| went.” 


This time Mr. Willet indicated it correctly. The man was 
hurrying to the door, when suddenly there came toward them on 
the wind the loud and rapid tolling of an alarm bell, and then a 
bright and vivid glare streamed up, which illumined not only the 
whole chamber but all the country 

It was not the sudden change from darkness to this dreadful 
light, it was not the sound of distant shricks and shouts of tri- 
umph, it was not this dread invasion of the serenity and peace of 
night, that drove the man back as though a thunderbolt had 
It was the bell. If the ghastliest shape the human 
mind ever pictured in its wildest dreams had risen up before him, 
he could not have staggered backward from its touch as he did 
from the first sound of that loud 


iron voice. With eves that 


| started from his head, his limbs convulsed, his face most horrible 


stranger's boots got into Mr. Willet’s mind by some accident or |) 


other, but they got out again in a hurry, and left him in his 
former state 
“You would do well to speak,” said the man, “ you may keep 


a whole skin though you have nothing else left that can be hurt 
Which way have the party gone 

“That !"’ said John, finding his voice all at once, and nodding 
with perfect good faith—he couldn't point he was so tightly 
bound—in exactly the opposite direction to the right one. 

“ You lie!” said the man angrily, and with a threatening 
gesture. “I came that way. You would betray me.” 

It was so evident that John's imperturbability was not as- 


” 


| sumed, but was the result of the late proceedings under his roof, 


that the man stayed his hand in the very act of striking him, and 
turned away. 
John looked after him without so much as a twitch in a single 


nerve of his face. He seized a glass, and holding it under one 


of the little casks until a few drops were collected, drank them 


| greedily off ; then dashing it down upon the floor impatiently, he 


took the vessel in his hands and drained it into his throat. Some 


scraps of bread and meat were scattered about, and on these he 


to see, he raised one arm high up into the air, and holding some- 


He clutched 
his hair, and stopped his ears, and traveled madly round and 
still, 
seemed to follow him—louder and 


though he held a knife and stabbed it to the heart 
round ; then gave a frightful cry, and with it rushed away 
still the bell tolled on and 
louder, hotter and hotter yet. The glare grew brighter, the roar 
of voices deeper, the crash of heavy bodies falling shook the air, 
bright streams of sparks rose up into the sky ; but louder than 
them all—rising faster far to heaven—a million times more fierce 
and furious, pouring forth dreadful secrets after its long silence— 
speaking the language of the dead—the bell—the bell! 

What hunt of spectres could surpass that dread pursuit and 
flight ' 
have better borne it 


Had there been a legion of them on his back, he could 
They would have had a beginning and an 
end, but here all space was full—the one pursuing voice was 
every where ; it sounded in the earth, the air; shook the long 
grass, and howled among the trembling trees. The echoes caught 
it up, the owls hooted as it flew upon the breeze, the nightingale 
was silent and hid herself among the thickest boughs—it seemed 
Every 
thing was steeped in one prevailing red; the glow was every 


to goad and urge the angry fire, and lash it into madness 


where ; nature was drenched in blood; still the remorseless 
erving of that awful voice—the bell, the bel! ' 

It ceased ; but not in hie cars. The knell was at his heart; no 
work of man had ever voice like that which sounded there and 
warned him that it cried unceasingly to heaven. Who could hear 


that bell and not know what it said’ There was murder in its 
every note—cruel, relentless, savage murder—the murder of a 
confiding man by one who held his every trust. Its ringing sum- 
moned phantoms from their graves. What face was that, in 
which a friendly smile changed to a look of half-incredulous 
horrour, which stiffened for a moment into one of pain, then 
changed again into an imploring glance at heaven, and so fell 
idly down with upturned eyes, like the dead stag's he had often 
peeped at when a little child: shrinking and shuddering—there 
was a dreadful thing to think of now '—and clinging to an apron 
as he looked! He sank upon the ground, and groveling down as 
if he would dig himself a plave to hide in, covered his face and 
ears ; but no, no, no—a hundred walls and roofs of brass would 
not shut out that bell, for it spoke the wrathful voice of God, 
and from that the whole wide universe could not afford a refuge ! 

While he rushed up and down, not knowing where to turn, and 
while he lay crouching there, the work went briskly on indeed. 
When they left the May-pole, the rioters formed into a solid body, 
and advanced at a quick pace to the Warren. Rumour of their 


approach having gone before, they found the garden doors fast 


| closed, the windows made secure, and the house profoundly dark, 


not a hight being visible in any portion of the building. After 


some fruitless ringing at the bells, and beating at the iron gates, 


they drew off a few paces to reconnoitre and confer upon the 
course it would be best to take 

Very little conference was needed when all were bent upon 
one desperate purpose, infuriated with liquor, and flashed with 
successful riot. The word being given to surround the house, 
some climbed the gates, or dropped into the shallow trench 
and scaled the garden wall, while others pulled down the iron 
gate, and while they made a breach to enter by, made deadly 
weapons of the bars. The nouse being completely encircled, a 
smal! nember of men were despatched to break open a tool-shed 
in the garden, and during their absence on this errand the re- 
mainder contented themselves with knocking violently at the 


doors and calling to those withia to come down and open them, 


| on peril of their lives 


} 
fell next, eating them with great voracity, and pausing every now || 


When he had 


another keg to his lips, he pulled his hat upon his brow as 
though he were about to leave the house, and turned to John. 

* Where are your servants !" | 

Mr. Willet indistinctly remembered to have heard the rioters 
calling to them to throw the key of the room in which they were | 
out of the window, for their keeping. He therefore replied, 
“ Locked up.” 

“ Weil for them if they remain quiet, and well for you if you 








No answer being returned to this repeated summons, and the 


detachment who had been sent away coming back with an ac- 


|| cession of pickaxes, spades and hoes, they, together with those 


who had such arms already, or carried (as many did) axes, poles, 


|! and crow-bars, struggled into the foremost rank, ready to beset the 
refreshed himself in this manner with violent haste, and raised {| 


doors and windows. They had not at this time more than a dozen 


lighted torches among them, but when these preparations were 
completed, flaming links were distributed and passed from hand 
to hand with such rapidity, that in a minute's time at least two- 
thirds of the whole roaring mass bore each man in his hand a 
blazing brand. Whirling these about their heads, they raised a 
loud shout, and fell to work upon the doors and windows 

Amidst the clattering of heavy blows, the rattling of broken 


glass, the cries and execrations of the mob, and all the din and 
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turmoil of the scene, Hugh and his friends kept together at the 
turret-door where Mr. Haredale had last admitted him and old 
John Willet, and spent their united force on that. It was a strong 
old oaken door, guarded by good bolts and a heavy bar ; but it 
soon went crashing in upon the narrow stairs behind, and made, 
as it were, a platform to facilitate their tearing up into the rooms 
above. Almost at the same moment a dozen other points were 
forced, and at every one the crowd poured in like water 

A few armed servant-men were posted in the hall, and when 
the rioters forced an entrance there, they fired some half-a-dozen 
shots. But these taking no effect, and the concourse coming on 
like an army of devils, they only thought of consulting their own 
safety, and retreated, echoing their assailants’ cries, and hoping 
in the confusion to be taken for rioters themselves, in which stra- 
tagem they succeeded, with the exception of one old man who 
was never heard of again, and was said to have had his brains 
beaten out with an iron bar, (one of his fellows reported that he 
had seen the old man fall,) and to have been afterward burnt in 
the flames. 

The besiegers being now in complete possession of the house, 
spread themselves over it from garret to cellar, and plied their 
demon labours fiercely. While some small parties kindled bon- 


fires underneath the windows, others broke up the furniture and | 


cast the fragments down to feed the flames below; where the 
apertures in the wall (windows no longer) were large enough, 
they hurled out tables, chests of drawers, beds, mirrors, pictures, 
and flung them whole into the fire ; while every fresh addition to 
the blazing mass was received with shouts, and howls, and yells, 
which added new and dismal terrors to the conflagration. Those 
who had axes, and had spent their fury on the moveables, chop- 


ped and tore down the doors and window-frames, broke up the | 


flooring, hewed away the rafters, and buried men who lingered 
in the upper rooms in heaps of ruins. 
drawers, the chests, the boxes, writing-desks, and closets, for 
jewels, plate, and money ; while others, less mindful of gain and 
more mad for destruction, cast their whole contents into the 
court-yard without examination, and c2lled to those helow to 
heap them on the blaze. Men who had been into the cellars and 
had staved the casks, rushed to and fro stark mad, setting fire to 
all they saw—often to the dresses of their own friends—and 
kindling the building in so many parts that some had no time for 
escape, and were seen with drooping hands and blackened faces 
hanging senseless on the window-sills, to which they had crawl- 
ed, until they were sucked and drawn into the burning gulf. The 
more the fire cracked and raged, the wilder and more cruel the 
men grew; as though moving in that element they became 
fiends, and changed their earthly nature for the qualities that 
give delight in hell 

The burning pile revealing rooms and passages red hot, 
through gaps made inthe crumbling walls; the tributary fires 
that licked the outer bricks and stones with their long-forked 
tongues, and ran up to meet the glowing mass within; the 
shining of the flames upon the villains who looked on and fed 
them; the roaring of the angry blaze, so bright and high that it 
seemed in its rapacity to have swallowed up the very smoke ; the 
living flakes the wind bore rapidly away und hurried on with, like 
a storm of fiery snow; the noiseless breaking of great beams of 
wood which fell like feathers on the heap of ashes, and crumbled 
in the very act to sparks and powder; the lurid tinge that over- 
spread the sky: and the darkness, very deep by contrast, which 
prevailed around ; the exposure to the coarse, common gaze of 
every little nook which usages of home had made a sacred 
place, and the destruction by rude hands of every little household 
favorite which old associations made a dear and precious thing— 
all this taking place ; not among pitying looks and friendly mur- 
murs of compassion, but brutal shouts and exultations, which 
seemed to make the very rats who stood by the old house too 
long, creatures with some claim upon the pity and regard of those 
its roof had sheltered —combined to form a scene never to be 
forgotten by those who saw it and were not actors in the work, 
so long as life endured. 

And who were they? The alarm-bell rang—and it was pulled 
by no faint or hesitating hand—for a long time; but not a soul 
was seen. Some of the insurgents said that when it ceased they 
heard the shrieks of women, and saw some garments fluttering in 
the air, as a party of men bore away no unresisting burdens. No 
one could say that this was true or false in such an uproar; but 
where was Hugh? who among them had seen him since the 
forcing of the doors? The cry spread through the body—Where 
was Hugh? 

“Here!” he hoarsely cried, appearing from the darkness, out 
of breath, and blackened with the smoke. ‘ We have done all 
we can ; the fire is burning itself out, and even the corners where 
it hasn't spread are nothing but heaps of ruins 
lads, while the coast’s clear; get back by different ways, and 


Disperse, my 


meet as usual!’ With that he disappeared again—contrary to 
his wont, for he was always first to advance and Jast to go away— 
leaving them to follow homewards as they would 

It was not an easy task to draw off such a throng. If Bedlam 


gates had been flung open wide, there would not have issued 
forth such maniacs as the phrenzy of that night had made. There 
were men there who danced and trampled on the beds of flowers 
as though they trod down human enemies; and wrenched them 
fro the stalks, like savages who twisted human necks 


There 


Some searched the | 























hands as if in water; and others who were restrained by force 
from plunging in it to gratify their deadly longing. On the skull 
of one drunken lad—not twenty, by his looks—who lay upon the 
ground with a bottle to his mouth, the lead from the roof came 
streaming down in a shower like liquid fire, while hot, melting his 
head like wax. When the scattered parties were collected, 
men, living yet, but singed as with hot irons, were plucked out of 
the cellars and carried off upon the shoulders of others, who 
strove to wake them as they went along, with ribald jokes, and 
left them dead in the passages of hospitals. But of all the howl- 
ing throng not one learnt mercy from, or sickened at these sights ; 
nor was the fierce, besotted, senseless rage of one man glutted. 
Slowly, and in small clusters, with hoarse hurrahs and repeti- 
tions of their usual cry, the assembly dropped away. The last 
few red-eyed stragglers reeled after those who had gone before ; 


the distant noise of men calling to each other, and whistling for | 


others whom they missed, grew fainter and fainter; at length 
even these sounds died away, and silence reigned alone. 

Silence, indeed! The glare of the flames had sunk into a fitful 
flashing light, and the gentle stars, invisible till now, looked down 
upon the blackening pile. <A dull smoke hung upon the ruin, as 
though to hide it from those eyes of heaven; and the wind for- 
bore to move it. Bare walls, roof open to the sky—chambers 
where the beloved, lately dead, had many and many a fair day 
risen to new life and energy—where so many dear ones had been 
sad and merry ; which were connected with so many thoughts 
and hopes, regrets and changes—all gone—nothing left but a dull 
and dreary blank—a smouldering heap of dust and ashes—the 
silence and solitude of utter desolation. 








(Contirued.) 


Or these more equivocal rumours yet were rife. The young 
Baron of Blenderhaufen, who left his own castle on such an er- 
rand, was traced to her castle-gate, and there all news of his 
Sir Ernold, the lady-killer, was missing 


speeding terminate. 
Suspicion is a thriving 


from the hour he entered her postern. 
plant, and needs little soil or culture 

openly accused of tampering with arts accursed, and more than 
one noble family laid their complaints at the emperour s footstool, 
and demanded justice against her upon various charges of kid- 
napping. In answer to their formal summons she sent back the 
herald’s ears neatly packed, very much as we now return an of- 
fensive epistle in a blank envelope, and at last she drew upon 
herself the ban of the empire, and, what was worse, a few hun- 
dred spears to carry it into effect. The castle was stormed and 
burned by the imperial forces. Her luckless followers were 
hanged or thrown into the lake. Forth from dismal holes and 


The young baroness was 


dungeons were drawn the skeletons of her luckless admirers. Of | 


herself they found no trace. One daring soldier is said to have 
penetrated into the chamber of the baroness, and to have returned 
pale and speechless, and so continued until he died soon after. 
But ever since the castle has been left to owls, and bats, and worse 
company. For ever on the anniversary of the lady's death or 
translation, the old hall is said to renew the orgies of past cen- 
turies; again music and uproar waken each forgotten echo. 
The board is spread for goblin guests, and at the head presides a 
spectral baroness, while at her nght hand sits the dreadful figure 
of her goblin lover. 

“Ts that all?” said Fanny Wentworth. 

“Not quite. It is believed that the wicked baroness is obliged 
from time to time to revisit the glimpses of the moon; once, I 
think, in every hundred years. At such times she is forced also 
I suppose that the inconstancy of man 
However that may 


to choose a mortal lover. 
is adjudged to her as a sort of purgatory. 
be, her visits are said to be under the semblance of a beautiful 
woman, and this her peculiar haunt. Wo to the unlucky knight 
who is then honoured by her preference.” 

* How can we tell,” said Gruyere, as Paletti replaced his manu- 
script, “that the elfin beauty may not be amongst us. Ladies, 
which of you—" 

Lake's eye casually met that of Madame De Begnis, whose 
beautiful countenance was instantly suffused with a blush 

Meantime dark masses of clouds were slowly uplifting them- 
selves—sable giants !—behind the hills, and soon pattering drops 
of rain harbingered the coming shower. This proved a serious 
matter, for although the old tower might afford them a shelter 
“from its fury ; yet until it abated they had no alternative but to 
remain there, as their boats were unprovided with cover or canopy 
of any description. The time passed merrily enough, however, 
while they ranged from one vaulted room to another, until the 
dark, unpromising, lowering of the heavens, the flight of time, 
and their length of way homeward, gradually awakened misgiv- 
ings as to their prospects. Morning had passed. Afternoon was 
drawing on apace. The mountain air was already chilling the 
delicate forms of the females. Around them were bare, disman- 
tled stone walls, which hardly offered protection against the ele- 
ments, and atforded no visible means of even kindling a fire. In 


this dilemma, when all gaiety was fast subsiding amid countless 
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them he learned that about a quarter of a mile from the ruin there 
was a mean cottage, a sort of inn, inhabited by an individual who 
gained a precarious livelihood by acting as guide and host to the 
chance stragglers whom a love of the picturesque attracted to 
his unpromising vicinity. 

His place would afford them warmth and repose at any rate, 
and as remaining where they then were or proceeding homeward 


| by water seemed at present out of the question, the gentlemen, 


wrapping the ladies in such boat-cloaks as they had, and taking 
advantage of a short lull, set off, conducted by their inform- 
ant, to seek this mountain Patmos, Paletti depositing his portfolio 
where it might be safe from wet, and the other boatmen with the 
relics of their pic-nic bringing up the rear. Their way was 
through what had been an avenue, now overgrown with rank 
vegetation ; and through a gateway, the only remains of which 
were two mutilated stone gate-posts. Thence a horse-path wound 
a short distance along the shore, and a short turn round the base 
of a cliff brought them to the shelter they were seeking. It was 
a rude nondescript building, half-cottage half-hovel. The door 
was opened by a clumsy stupid-looking wench, who stood staring 
at the intruders while they took possession of what seemed to he 
the only apartment. She seemed to recognize the boatman, 
however, and responding to his inquiry in a sort of patois, disap- 
peared from the room. 

The interiour of this house of refuge, so far as appearance 
went, offered little attraction. A dirty earthen floor; the bare 
beams hung with a heterogeneous and indescribable assortinent of 
herbs and implements ; a rude cot in one corner, apparently the 
sleeping-place of two sturdy varlets of six or eight years of age, 


| who were peeping through the half-open door. There was a fire, 
| however, burning on the hearth, and its grateful warmth recon- 


ciled them to the other deficiencies. Presently the serving- 
wench returned, followed by an old woman—the ugliest speci- 
men of the fair sex that the imagination of a painter could in- 
vent; in fact, Paletti felt himself strongly impelled to sketch 
her upon the spot, for a new picture of the temptations of St 
Anthony ; but Fanny Wentworth, who felt some fear of so for- 
bidding an apparition, prevented him. 

Casting her eye sourly over the group, the beldam gave them 
to understand that they might stay if they could be satisfied with 
the accommodation which the house afforded, and which proved 


| upon examination to be really better than had been hoped. A 


room of moderate size adjoining that in which they were sitting 
contained three beds, and as there were six ladies, one difficulty was 
surmounted. The gentlemen might cast lots for the settle in the 
room where they were, or extemporize sleeping facilities from 
chairs reversed and boat-cloaks by the fire. Their hamper still 
contained a bottle or two of wine, and the house afforded ham 
and eggs and eau-de-vie, so that, after all, they might have fared 
worse. 

The landlord himself was absent from home, but the old lady 
of the remarkable countenance, and who was, it appeared, his 
mother, bustled about, and in a short time prepared a substantial 
though homely repast. After which the ladies, fatigued by the 
day’s pleasure, retired to their dormitory, and the cavaliers, one 


| by one, betook themselves to rest in every variety of posture and 


Whether it was that John Ashby Lake found his 
couch too hard, or that the events of the day or the supper of the 
evening affected his nervous system, it is certain that long after 
the regular and sonorous breathing round him gave indication 
that his companions were enjoying all the pleasure of forgetful- 
ness, he remained gazing with sleepless eye upon the decaying 
fire. Like Don Juan, he thought over his whole life—his early 
youth, his various adventures by field and flood, the oddness of 


| his present situation, the beauty of the De Begni ; above all, the 
| blush with which she met his ardent gaze in the morning. It 


As his contemplation reached this point 
The room was close 


might be vanity, but—. 
his wakefulness increased almost to fear. 
He rose and went out without disturbing any one of the sleepers 

To his surprise the storm had entirely passed away. The re- 
tiring masses of clouds were here and there silvered by the splen- 
dour of a full moon. A delicate haze softened the outline of the 
forest and hill, and a line of brilliant light glittered on the lake 
and seemed to break in liquid diamonds on the shore. The house 
stood in a little cove; and, as has been observed, the path lead- 
ng to it, and along which the lake was slowly and pensively 
strolling, swept round the base of a cliff which jutted into the 
water 

Why is it that no poet or scribbler of any d 
make mention of the moon without adding an apostrophe or an 


egree can ever 


invocation ! Why is it no one gazes at the silver goddess without 
straightway becoming sentimental and sighing for other days! 
What is there in the young May moon, or the harvest moon, or 
the cold chaste moon, or the warm yellow moon, or the red moon, 
raning moon, the pale moon, the changing moon, the con- 
stant moon, and, in short, moons of every quarter and phase—so 
powerful upen the brains, nerves, and veins of humanity! Is there 
in sooth any sympathy between moonshine and matter! Do our 
pulses feel the same influence by which, as some philosophers 
believe, the tides are governed! Weil, all this perhaps will be 
solved hereafter, when animal magnetism and transcendentalism 
are exp'ained to us 
(To be continued ) 
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ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 








The following singular story may, perhaps, have still greater interest 
for our readers when they are informed that it is strictly true in 
every particular. Catinka is Henriette Sonntag, formerly prima 
donna at the Theatre des Italiens, and now the lady of Count de 
Rossi, Sardinian ambassador, who is here called Arnold. Mademoi- 
selle Sonntag’s eccentric benefactor is the celebrated banker 

Seguin, of whom a thousand stories are told, equally singular 

with the present. 


ROMANCE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 





Certainty it is impossible to play Desdemona in the opera of | 
| 


Othello without being deeply moved. Still, exciting as the part 
may be, that was not the only cause of Catinka’s agitation. When 
the dark shade of the curtain descended like a pall before the 
death-bed where the prima donna was lying, she continued pale 
and speechless; it seemed as though the Moor's dagger had 
really pierced her heart. The tenor, it was Bordogni, I think, 
was alarmed. He raised her gently in his arms, and was about 
carrying her out into the open air, when Count Arnold came up. 
He lavished every attention upon her, and presently a gentle sigh 
escaped her, her heavy eyelids opened, and she recognised Arnold. 

“ Alas! you are not gone then, Arnold!” she murmured. 

“T had not the courage !” he replied in a broken voice. 

“ And I too feel that I have not strength to endure a second 
parting !” cried Catinka, unconscious that she was giving utter- 
ance to her thougnts. 

The count seized her hand in transport. 

“ You love me, then,” he exclaimed, “you love me, you who 
bade me adieu yesterday so coldly and indifferently !” 

The lady hid her blushing face with her hands. ‘ Alas!" she 
replied, “must we not quit each other still. I am as far be- 
neath you in rank now as I was yesterday—but this interview is 
too harassing—it would destroy the little strength I have left 
Adieu, count.” 

“ No, I will not quit you till you promise to see me to-morrow.” 

“ Every body is watching us here, and if I was to receive your 
visit to-morrow, the poor orphan’s fair fame would be gone fer 
ever. Be generous, Arnold.” 

The young man only settled himself more obstinately than ever 
in his seat. 

“ Well,” she said at last, ‘‘ ] am to sing to-morrow at Mr 
the banker's country seat. You are invited to the concert. There 
I may perhaps have an opportunity to see you, and to say to you 
what will part us forever. Be that as it may, you shall know all.” 

The count turned pale, and came near fainting in his turn. 

“You see,” said the prima donna with deep grief, “a single 
word has been enough to inspire you with doubt, perhaps with 
Suspend your bad opinion of me for a while, 





contempt of me. 
however. In the melancholy story I have to tell, you will find no 
trace of guilt or remorse.” 

He fell at her feet, and his looks pleaded eloquently for pardon. 
It was granted, and the lovers separated with one of those long- 
meaning glances which rend while they delight the heart. 





The next day both were present at the féte. A more luxurious 
one was never given. Three different theatres had been erected 
in the spacious park; the one for Potier and his comrades of the 
variétés, another for vaudevilles, and the third for opera. In the 
back ground were seen preparations for extensive fire-works, and 
long lines of tables loaded with every luxury. 

At a signal given by the host the concert began, and presently 
it was Catinka’s turn to appear. As soon as she came forward a 
low murmur of admiration broke from the audience. She had 
never looked so pretty, so cheerful, and smiling. No sooner, 
however, had she begun her aria, than she was seen to turn pale 
She shuddered, and her white shoulders became 
She overcame 


and tremble. 
what is vulgarly but forcibly termed goose-fle 
her emotions sufficiently to begin the air Si padre m'abbandona, 
and the audience hung upon every sound that fell from her lips, 
when all at once the two other theatres opened, and the plain- 
tive wail of the cantatrice was drowned in the noiay merriment 
of a couple of broad farces, both performed together. The next 
moment boxes, pit, and galleries gave way, and the audience 
were precipitated to the ground. The fireworks began to go off, 


and being skilfully aimed at the lights, speedily put them out. In | 


a few moments it was pitch dark, confusion reigned supreme, and 


the forlorn guests were struggling and shrieking in the dirt and | 


In the centre of this horrible scene stood its 
It was the owner of 


mud of the park. 
author, enjoving it with a satanic smile 
the premises, and this was one of his “ good jokes.” 

In the first moment of cenfusion Catinka felt herself grasped by 
& pair of vigourous arms, which soon removed her from the scene 
Count Arnold took a seat by her side, and his horses 
Catinka seemed paralyzed by ter- 


of danger. 
flew along the road to Paris 
rour; her teeth chattered, and she kept muttering to herself, 
“'Tis he, 
Arnold endeavoured to calm her agitation 
“Oh!” she cried, * if you only knew what gloomy recollections 
the sight of that man calls up! 


‘us he 


“Whom do you mean, dearest? Wo tothe man who dares | 


! 


disturb you thus '” 


“Oh, pray be silent!" she exclaimed, “ promise me thet you 


|| God and man the name you give him—poor girl, that will be 
1] ample atonement for your errour! 


| 





iw 
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will avoid that man, avoid him as you would the evil one him- | 
self. I promised to tell you my story to-day, and the sight of | 
that man is only too natvral an introduction to it. Listen, Arnold 
It is the fashion to extol Napoleon's soldiers; but these men, 
such heroes on the field of battle were often worse than brates | 
after a victory. Eight and twenty years they overran Germany, | 
and one of them fell, seemingly lifeless, at the gate of a chateau | 
hich he had helped to plunder. The old man who inhabited 


| the smoking ruins gave shelter to his wounded enemy, and by 
| his cares restored him to health. 


His guest repaid the debt of 
hospitality by seducing his only daughter 


| the outrager of his family’s honour with death, but his daughter 


interposed to save the wretch she called her husband 

* Be it so,”’ said her parent, “ let him assume in the sight of 
!* His daughter had a fortune 
of a hundred thousand francs, inherited from her mother, and the 


| 
| 
Her father threatened i 


|| morning found a bloody corpse lying at her threshold. 











, seducer promised to do any thing that was required of him. They 
were married, and went to Paris. Alas! her father’s prophecy 
was but too well fulfilled 


| ‘The officer lived as though his wife's fortune was inexhausti- 


|| ble. He spent his whole time among his comrades, and never 


troubled his head about the welfare of the woman who had sacri- 

ficed every thing for his sake, nor of the little daughter she had 
| borne him. He became a gambler, with the usual result—one 
Her hus- 

band had been coward enough to take his own life. 
| Without a friend, without resources, in a strange land, she 
| still struggled to bear up against her misfortunes. She educated 
| her daughter in the principles of religion, inculcated the duty of 
industry and frugality by example as well as precept, and never 
lost hope or courage until she felt the approach of death. Then, 
indeed, Oh how the thought of leaving her only child a helpless 


|| orphan afflicted her spirit ! 


| One morning her daughter had been to pray at her mother's 
tomb, and was on her way homeward, when a carriage stopped 
before her, and its occupant beckoned her to approach 

* Where said the strange gentleman, 

abruptly 

“ At my mother’s tomb.” 


have you been! 


“Ts your father alive 
“T am an orphan.” 
“ Do you live with a relation 1” 

“My mother was a German, and I have no kindred in Paris.” 
** How many lovers have you !” 

She eyed him with a look of so much purity and innocence 


that he felt almost ashamed of his brutal question 
** Get up into my carriage.” 
She hesitated, but he caught her by the arm and lifted her up 





| to the seat. 
| he carriage stopped in front of a beautiful residence in the 
Chaussée d’Antin. The stranger helped the young girl out of 
the carriage and rang a bell, which summoned a respectable- 
looking old woman 
“ Here is your new mistress,” he said, and prepared to leave the 
apartment. The orphan ran after him. * Sir,” she cried, “ I prefer 
death to dishonour!” He only laughed and patted heron the cheek. 
“ Don't be frightened before you're hurt,” he said, “ there's no 
tam rich, and like to do good after a fashion 
I happened to meet you, saw you were 


harm meant you. 
of my own, that’s all. 
pretty, and determined to give you what I bestowed upon a vile 
wretch who deceived me. Enjoy your good fortune fearlessly. 
I'll not even come to see you unless you wish it 

And in fact six months passed before she again beheld her 
The woman who waited upon her was in- 


generous benefactor 
telligent and affectionate. She emploved masters in every branch 
of education. And when the unknown benefactor made his ap- 

pearance at last, the young girl took pleasure in exhibiting her 
; acquirements, to show him that she was not altogether unwor- 
; thy of his bounty. Instead, however, of seeming pleased at 

her progress, this strange being began to find fault with her, and 
’ forbid her taking any more lessons; he then left her and did not 
show himself again for four years. 
not to follow his directions, but to continue her studies so as to 


Her governess advised her 


| be able to support herself in case she should again become the 
victim of adversity. She did so, and made rapid advances, espe- 
cially in music 

One morning the stranger came to pay her a visit 


| proached him tenderly for having been so long absent 


She re- 
He made 


no reply except to say, 


day I first met you 
She hastened to comply with his desires, and presently re-ap- 


peared in her former plain dress 

* Would you not like to visit with me the place where chance 
first threw you in my way !” 
“ Surely,” replied the orphan, joyfully, “ my gratitude, great 


as it 1s, will become stil] more ardent on re-visiting the scene of 
my loneliness and suffering.” 

| She entered the carriage with him. 

| the precise spot where he first met her, he requested her to 

She had hardly done so before the carriage drove oif and 


alight. 


left her standing there, astonished and alarmed. 
She began to think, as soon as she recovered a litt 


le from her 


j 
** Mv dear, I should like to see you in the dress you wore the 


1 











When they had reached | 


| the halo of glory! 


| to be of unlawf 


surprise, what was to be done, and she determined to take a hack 
and go back alone. When she reached her late abode she knock- 


ed and called till she was weary, but the door remained closed. 


Only imagine my despair, Arnold, for you have doubtless per- 
Alene, abandoned 
in the middle of Paris, without means, without a shelter, without 


ceived that I was telling you my own story 


a protector! Oh heavens, what I suffered ! 

The coachman was waiting, and I had not even money enough 
to pay him. I took out my ear-rings and sold them to a jeweller. 
I paid the coachman and sat down on a bench, my head bursting 
and almost frantic. After I had prayed I determined not to be dis- 
couraged. The first thing to be provided was a lodging—no easy 
matter, as all the money I had was what was left of the price of my 
ear-rings. I discovered that in changing my dress I had kept a 
pretty watch which I found on the mantel-piece the day I centered 


my late residence. I went back to the jeweller’s to sell it. He 
eyed me suspiciously, and offered me sixty francs. I agreed to 
take it at once, for I had no idea of the value of the watch. He 


detained me a few minutes under some pretext, and I saw a police 
officer come in 

“Sir,” said the jeweller, “this young girl has offered me a 
watch set with jewels for sixty frances, which is worth ten times 
as much. I have reason to believe it is stolen ; will you be good 
enough to take her before the magistrate '” 

1 was led away and thrown into prison, for I hardly knew what 
answer to make to the magistrate’s questions, and the account I 
gave him of my adventures he treated as an idle fable 

I went to prison, Arnold! Oh, if you could but know what I 
suffered, confined as I was with the most abandoned of my sex! 
Alas! this was but the first blow; contempt and disgrace were 
to be my lot; yes, contempt and disgrace! for the court, too, 
refused to believe me innocent. I was acquitted, because nobody 
appeared to claim the stolen goods, as they told me; but the 
judge accompanied my dismissal with bitter reproaches. He took 
special care to tell me that it was only the want of proof which 
enabled me to escape the punishment I so justly deserved. In the 
house in which you pretend to have lived four years, he said, there 
is not a soul that knows you. The highly respectable gentleman 
who owns the property, declares that your story is utterly false 
will soon seize you 


You may go now, but the arm of the law 


again! 

Do not expect me to tell you all the trials, all the suffering I 
A long series of misfortunes led me to Italy, where 
La Scala, 


Let it be enough for you to know that the daughter 


went through 


I made my délut at and earned a share of glory and 


renown ! 
has done nothing to disgrace her mother, who, she hopes, is stall 
looking down upon her from her heavenly abode ! 


Judge of my aflright, my dear friend, when, a few minutes ago 
, 


| I recognized in the person whe gave the entertainment we have 


just quitted, that same infernal being who has played so strange 
a part in the drama of my life—that stern, cruel old man who 
rescued me from want only to plunge me into it again with ten- 
fold cruelty—who might have established my innocence by a 
single word, and yet left me alone without friends or means of 
defence, before a tribunal that overwhelmed me with unmerited 
' Armold, when that painful, degrading thought comes 
you 


reproac hes 


over me, it tortures—it kills me! Oh, leave me, let me go 
can never be the husband of one whom the judges of the land 
have called thief, thief!" 

* My dear angel of purity, why lay such weight on the ill- 
treatment of the world which now admires and worships your 
adorable talent’ What matters it if 
once pierced your forehead, now that it is radiant for ever with 
What matters the past, when henceforth my 


the crown of thorns has 


love ts the only future to which you are to look forward '” 

She let her head fall gently on Arnold's shoulder, and, a few 
days afterwards, the public learned, with a mixture of pleasure 
and regret, that the distinguished cantatrice was about to quit 
the stage, and to encircle her fair hair with a countess’ coronet 
She never sings now except for her Arnold, and sometimes for 
the monarch, whose ambassador her husband has become ; for this 
monarch has a fatherly affection for Catwka, and loves to call 
her his daughter 





GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


TUE LEGEND OF THE PIRATE'S CAVE. 


Tue following legend has been for nearly a century and a half 


a traditionary story, and has now, for the firet time, a “ local 


habitation.” It was narrated to the writer some fifteen years 


since, during a short visit to Indian Old Town, by “* Aunt Ruth 


Breed,” as she was familiarly called—an old lady who had ar 


rived at the advanced age of ninety-three years, seventy of which 


} : S rrated to Maine, 


he had passed at em 
grands n 


s amscot, when she g 
where she ended her days with a great 
of the 
known, certain notorious buccaneers with their fleet came into 


7 inthe streets 


close seventeenth century, as is well 


Towards the 


the harbour of Boston, and were often seen walkin 


of the town, conversing openly with respectable citizens, who 


were accused—perhaps not unjustly—of participating in therr 


trade—so far, at least, as to purchase from them artic les known 


lcommerce. Amongst these vessels was the ship 


of the celebrated Captain Kidd, which had jst returned from the 
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Spanish main, laden with the plunder of rich Spanish argosies. 
The mate of Kidd’s vessel was by birth a hardy Norwegian, who, 
having served his dauntless captain faithfully through a legion of 
perilous edventures, had become his confidential friend, and being 
a handsome, ingratiating fellow, was introduced by him into the 
residences of several wealthy aid opulent merchants. In the 
household of William Phipps, (afterwards Sir William, and 
Governour of Massachusetts,) one of the families with whom he 


was most familiar, there was an Indian servant-maid, who had | 
been made captive in her early youth, during Phillip’s war, and | 


received into the Phipps family, where great pains had been 
taken, first to learn her the English language, and afterwards to 
initiate her in fine needle-work, and to instruct her properly from 


her Bible and Catechism, together with other branches connected | 
with female education in those times. Notwithstanding these | 


efforts for her moral and mental improvement, the indomitable 
spirit of the Indian still remained ; she was wild and fitful in her 
temper, uncontrollable and obstinate in her impulses, but loving 
strongly where she had fixed her affection. 

Carl Neixon, the Norwegian mate, having seen this beautiful 
girl in his domestic intercourse with the family, fell instantly and 
desperately in love with her, which feeling was as quickly re- 
ciprocated by Nahkooyamah, (or the “running vine,” thence 
commonly called * Viny."’) One day, being wanted by some of 
the family, she was found amongst the missing, and a search was 


made for her in vain; but after the lapse of two summers she | 


was discovered living with Carl in a hut which he had built con- 
tiguous to a rocky cave, (the now renowned cave at Phillip’s 
Beach,) which probably had been their first place of refuge. They 


were secured and taken to Boston. Nahkooyamah was restored | 


to her friends, and Carl was imprisoned in the common jail until 
a general assembly of magistrates might be had to decide upon 
the punishment for the abduction. Before the trial came on, 
however, that scourge of the Indians and early settlers, the 
small-pox, broke out gnd raged with great virulence. It found its 
way into the prison, and Carl becoming one of its many victims, 
was carried away and buried as a pirate. The Indian girl became 
moody and listless; she seemed brooding upon some unsettled 


thought, and was seldom occupied with her wonted avocations. | 


At this time the grave of Carl was found to have been entered 
and his remains carried off. Suspicion falling upon Nahkooyamah, 
she fled, and was found to have carried away and buried the body 
of Carl in the deep chasm of a rock, which when discovered she 
sat weeping over. 

At the advance of her pursuers she ran towards the brink of a 
steep precipice, admonishing them with wild and frantic gestures 
not to approach her. ‘They persisted in the pursuit, and she 
found herself lost, when, giving one loud and heart-piercing 
shriek, she threw herself with the bound of an antelope from the 
frowning crag, and in an instant floated a lifeless corpse upon the 


boisterous billows of the ocean. Her body, however, was re- | 
covered, and it was determined to bury her with Carl in the | 
chasm of the rock, which bore for many years the name of the | 


“* Cave of the Pirate's Bride.” This is undoubtedly the legend 
of what is now called “ The Pirate’s Cave.” —Boston Transcript. 


ween eee 





QueEN over THE FemMALES.—In Ashantee (Ashanti) a pecu- 
liar provision is made with reference to the female sex. One of 
the king's sisters is constituted the governess of the empire, or 
queen over the females. When this personage, on a certain oc- 
casion, honoured Dupuis with a call, she was accompanied by 
about one hundred and fifty women and girls, many of whom 
were described as the wives and daughters of men of high rank. 
All the females in the empire are placed under her control ; but, 
whatever may be the nature and object of the training to which 
she subjects them, it is certain that it is not intended to make 
the wife the rational companion and confidential friend of her 
husband ; for if an Ashantee wife is detected in listening to a 
private cunversation of her husband, her curiosity is sure to cost 
an ear; and if she betrays a secret with which she has by any 
means become acquainted, her incensed hushand punishes her by 
cutting off her upper lip. The sight of women who have suffered 
such inflictions is as common in these days in Coomassie as it 
was in the time of Bowditch.— Beecham's Ashantee. 

Ratner stverk.—A young gentleman at a ball in whisking 
about the room run his head against a young lady. He began to 
apologize. “ Not a word, sir,” cried she, ‘it is not hard enough 
to hurt any body.” 


POEM BY JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
| Correspondence of the Albany Evening Journal.| 
Wasnincton, August 31, 1841.—John Quincy Adams is one 
of the intellectual prodigies whose characters distinguish ERAS 
of time. He is now 74 years old. But years have made no 
impression upon his intellect. That is still fresh and vigour- 
ous. He is, as has been frequently stated, always in his seat ; 


always watching the course of business, and always ready to shed 


light upon the question before the House. 


The Hon. Mr. Morgan, whose seat is next to that of Mr. | 
Adams, has obtained for me, with permission to publish in the | 


Journal, a copy of the poem which I enclose. It was written in 
July, 1840, under these circumstances. General Ogle informed 
Mr. Adams that several young ladies in his district had requested 


! 


him to obtain Mr. As autograph for them. In accordance with 


| this request Mr. Adams wrote the following beautiful poem upon 











“The wants of Man,” each stanza upon a sheet of note-paper. 





THE WANTS OF MAN. 


“ Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.”"— Goldsmith's Hermit. 


“Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 

’Tis not with me exactly so— 
But ’tis so in the song. 

My wants are many, and if told, 
Would muster many a score ; 

And were each wish a mint of gold, 
I still should long for more. 


What first I want is daily bread, 
And canvass-backs and wine ; 
And all the realms of nature spread 
Before me when I dine— 
Four courses scarcely can provide 
My appetite to quell, 
With four choice cooks from France beside, 
To dress my dinner well. 


What next I want at heavy cost 
Is elegant attire ; 

Black sable furs for winter's frost, 
And silks for summer's fire, 

And cashmere shawls and Brussels lace 
My bosom’'s front to deck, 

And diamond rings my hands to grace, 
And rubies for my neck. 


And then I want a mansion fair, 
A dwelling-house in style, 

Four stories high, for wholesome air— 
A massive marble pile ; 

With halls for panquets and for balls, 
All furnished rich and fine ; 

With stabled studs in fifty stalls, 
And cellars for my wine. 


I want a garden and a park 
My dwelling to surround, 

A thousand acres, (bless the mark,) 
With walls encompassed round, 

Where flocks may range and herds may low, 
And kids and lambkins play, 

And flowers and fruits commingled grow, 
All Eden to display. 


I want, when summer's foliage falls, 
And autumn strips the trees, 

A house within the city’s walls, 
For comfort and for ease 

But here a space is somewhat scant, 
And acres somewhat rare, 

My house in town I only want 
To occupy—a square. 


I want a steward, butler, cooks, 
A coachman, footman, grooms ; 
A library of well-bound books, 
And picture-garnished rooms, 
Corregio’s Magdalen and Night, 
The Matron of the chair ; 
Guido’s fleet coursers in their flight, 
And Claudes at least a pair. 


I want a cabinet profuse 
Of medals, coins and gems ; 

A printing-press for private use, 
Of fifty-thousand Ems ; 

And plants, and minerals, and shells, 
Worms, insects, fishes, birds, 

And every beast on earth that dwells, 
In solitude or herds. 


I want a board of burnished plate, 
Of silver and of gold, 

Tureens of twenty pounds in weight, 
With sculpture’s richest mould ; 
Plateaus with chandeliers and lamps, 

Plates, dishes all the same, 
And porcelain vases with the stamps 
Of Sevres, Angouleme. 


And maples of fair glossy stain 
Must form my chamber doors, 

And carpets of the Wilton grain 
Must cover al! my floors ; 

My walls with tapestry bedeck'd 
Must never be outdone, 

And damask curtains must protect 
Their colours from the sun. 


And mirrors of the largest pane 
From Venice must be brought, 
And sandal-wood and bamboo-cane 
For chairs and tables bought ; 

On all the mantel-pieces clocks 
Of thrice-gilt bronze must stand, 
And screens of ebony and box 
Invite the stranger's hand. 


I want—(who does not want ')—a wife, 
Affectionate and fair, 

To solace all the woes of life, 
And all its joys to share ; 

Of temper sweet—of yielding will, 
Of firm yet placid mind, 

With all my faults to love me still, 
With sentiment refined. 

















AND THE FINE ARTS. 


And Fortune fills my store, 
I want of daughters and of sons 
From eight to half a score. 
I want, (alas! can mortal dare 
Such bliss on earth to crave *) 
That all the girls be chaste and fair— 
The boys all wise and brave. 


And when my bosom’s darling sings 
With melody divine, 

A pedal harp of many strings 
Must with her voice combine. 

A piano, exquisitely wrought, 
Must open stand apart, 

That all my daughters may be taught 
To win the stranger's heart. 


My wife and daughters will desire 
Refreshment from perfumes, 

Cosmetics for the skin require, 
And artificial blooms. 

The civet fragrance shall dispense, 
And treasured sweets return ; 
Cologne revive the flagging sense, 

And smoking amber burn. 


And when at night my weary head 
Begins to droop and dose, 

A southern chamber holds my bed 
For nature's soft repose ; 

With blankets, counterpanes and sheet, 
Mattrass and bed of down, 

And comfortables for my feet, 
And pillows for my crown. 


I want a warm and faithful friend 
To cheer the adverse hour, 

Who ne'er to flatter will descend, 
Nor bend the knee to power. 

A friend to chide me when I'm wrong, 
My inmost soul to see, 

And that my friendship prove as strong 
For him as his for me. 


I want a kind and tender heart 
For others’ wants to fee! ; 

A soul secure from Fortune’s dart, 
And bosom arm'd with steel, 
To bear divine chastisement’s rod, 
And mingling in my plan, 
Submission to the will of God, 

With charity to man. 


I want a keen, observing eye, 
An ever-listening ear, 

The truth through all disguise to spy, 
And wisdom’s voice to hear; 

A tongue to speak at virtue’s need 
In heaven's sublimest strain, 

And lips the cause of man to plead, 
And never plead in vain. 


I want uninterrupted health 
Throughout my long career, 

And streams of never-failing wealth 
To scatter far and near, 

The destitute to clothe and feed, 
Free bounty to bestow, 

Supply the helpless orphan’s need 
And soothe the widow's wo. 


I want the genius to conceive, 
The talents to unfold 

Designs, the vicious to retrieve, 
The virtuous to uphold ; 

Inventive power, combining skill ; 
A persevering soul, 

Of human hearts to mould the will, 
And reach from pole to pole. 


I want the seals of power and place, 
The ensigns of command, 

Charged by the people's unbought grace, 
To rule my native land ; 

Nor qgown nor sceptre would I ask, , 
But from my country’s will, 

By day, by night, to ply the task 
Her cup of bliss to fill. 


I want the voice of honest praise 
To follow me behind, 

And to be thought in future days 
The friend of human kind; 

That after ages as they rise 
Exulting may proclaim, 

In choral union to the skies, 
Their blessings on my name. 


These are the wants of mortal man— 
I cannot want them long, 
For life itself is but a span 
And earthly bliss a song. 
My last great want, absorbing all, 
Is, when beneath the sod, 
And summon'd to my fina! call, 
The mercy of my God 


And oh! while circles in my veins 
Of life the purple stream, 

And yet a fragment small remains 
Of nature's transient dream ; 

My soul, in humble hope unscured, 
Forget not thou to pray, 

That this thy want may be prepared 
To meet the judgment-day 
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A few months ago there came to Marseilles an adventurer 
named V . He introduced himself to the family of Mr. X——, 
who received him with entire confidence, and for whom he said 
he had had several letters of recommendation, which he had lost 
on his journey. Endowed with a ready elocution and possessing 
fascinating manners, he succeeded in engaging the affections of 
Mr. X ’s youngest daughter. When he was assured of the 
confidence of the rest of the members of the family, he thought 
proper to put his project into execution. One day when Mr. 
xX and his children were at table the door opened, and Mr. 
V—— made his appearance in the costume of a savage ; white 
feathers waved over his head and around his body ; his arms were 
naked, his legs covered with rings, and a bow in his hand. He 











saluted his, host profoundly ; and in the midst of the general | 


astonishment he spoke as follows :—‘* You will take me for a 


madman—undeceive yourselves ; I am a king, and king of Tim- | 


buctoo, a large and powerful kingdom situated in the centre of 
Africa. You shall learn how I came, from a midshipman, which 
I was, to attain my present exalted rank. Listen: I was on 
board the Medusa when she was cast away on the coast of Africa, 
on the banks of Arguin ; my companions were drowned ; stronger 
than they were, I saved myself by swimming, and landed on the 
coast which borders on the great desert of Sahara. For several 
months I walked on Without discovering a single habitation. Not 
to weary you with the recital of my sufferings, I shall merely say 
that I was met by some Moors, who captured me, carried me to 
Timbuctoo, and sold me to the king, who was delighted to pos- 
sess me when he knew that I understood a little of medicine. 
He fell ill, and my cares restored him to health. This cure ob- 
tained me very great honour. At the end of three months he 
again fell ill ; but whether it was that nature did not second my 
efforts, or that my skill was defective, the king died. The people, 
who in that country choose the sovereign, seated me on the 
throne of Timbuctoo. Possessor of a kingdom where no foreigner 
except me had ever put his foot, I caused myself to be admired 
by the wisdom of my laws. Always thinking of the future, I 
amassed immense treasures, and time has shown me that this pre- 
caution was not useless. An ambitious man spread among the 
people a report that I had not submitted to that operation which 
was indispensable for those who reigned ; this was to have my 
nose cut off. My enemies united themselves to this ambitious 
mun, and it was resolved to cut off this prominent part of my 
countenance or make me give up the title of king. In this situa- 
tion I had ro person in whom I could place confidence, and I 
took a desperate part. One night, when all my subjects were 
asleep, I carried off my treasure, and left the city of Timbuctoo 
without knowing on what side to direct my steps. I proceeded 


straight forward, and after a forced march of forty days I found | 


myself on the borders of the ocean, where an English vessel, 
which was there to prevent the slave-trade, received me on board 
and carried me to England, whence I am soon to return to place 
myself at the head of fifteen hundred men, who will restore me 
to the throne of Timbuctoo. 
that 


But my wishes are not limited by 
I wish to become the husband of your daughter, and al- 








though she has only 100,000 francs for her portion, it will be de- | 


lightful for me to select her for my queen.” 
Here V 
is a king, we should never have believed it.” 
The father did not make him wait long for his answer; and with 





was silent, and the whole family cried out—** He | 


a voice agitated by vanity and surprise, he said—* Sire, since you | 


have deigned to condescend to love my daughter, I give her to 





vou for a wife. But how can you forget the little attention we { 
have shown toward you’ How—” 

* Let us speak no more of that,” replied V ; “ permit me I 
only to make a little present to the queen, my future wife,” and he, | 
at the same time, drew forth a large collar of false precious stones, | 
with which he surrounded the neck of Mademoiselle X——, and || 
every one was in ecstasy at the generosity of the king. At the i 
dessert the health of V—— was drank, and the cries of * Long |! 
live the king!’ made the glasses jingle. 


The next day V—— requested of his future father-in-law ten 
thousand francs to procure a crown ; not that he wanted money, 


but he was anxious to become the debtor of Mr. X. The latter | 


immediately counted him out the sum. He then left the house, 
and never appeared there again. The family was desirous of 
keeping the whole affair secret ; and had it not been for a mere 
accident, the public would not have known the history of the 
pseudo king of Timbuctoo. 

SuastitcTe FOR FOUNDLING Hospitals —In other islands a 
mode is occasionally adopted for throwing on the chamber the 
burden of supporting superfluous infants, which is as novel and 
original a plan as Swift's “* modest proposal" for bettering the 
condition of Ireland. ‘The mother puts the baby in a basket, and 
at might when all are in bed deposits the burden outside a neigh- 


bour’s door. If the child cries, (which is very likely under such 


c:reumstances,) the neighbour wakes, suspects what is going on, | 
gets out of bed, opens the door, and quietly carries the basket to | 


the next door, when perhaps the same thing happens, and the 
burden is again removed one house farther on. The custom is 
that the last person at whose house it is found must take charge 
of it, who receives an allowance for its support. — Bullar’s Azores. 


| clining nearer to the young man. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are not believers in a war between this country and England, 
and therefore must decline A’s views of the ** M’Leod case” in 
toto. Editors frequently do as much as politicians to disturb 
the peace of nations. The best use that A can make of his re- 
marks is to throw them into the fire at once.—“ A rainy day m 


the country,” the “ recent session of Congress,” “ things said | 


and done at the Springs,” * original conundrums,” * oculists and 
dentists,” “anecdotes of the New-York bar,” “ Philo-Boz,” 
“ Philanthropist,” “Wood versus coal fires,” “a day im the 
lowlands,” * epitaphs in Trinity church-yard,” “ the homeward 
bound,” and remarks on “ recent lampoons,”’ are all respectfully 
declined. — We have under advisement a number of communica- 
tions which will he attended to next week. 





“THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
| “SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1841. 


Popping the question.—We like to copy an article now and 


then from the Picayune. The following leap-year story is capital : | 


“ But why don’t you get married!” said a bouncing girl with a 
laughing eye, to a smooth-faced, innocent-looking youth, who 
blushed up to the eyes at the question. ‘ Well, I’—said the 
youth, stopping short with a gasp, and fixing his eyes upon va- 
cancy with a puzzled and foolish expression. ‘ Well, go on, you 
what ?” said the fair cross-questioner, almost imperceptibly in- 
* Now just tell me right 
straight out, you what!” * Why, I—O, pshaw, I don’t know !" 
“You do, I say you do; now come, I want to know.” “O,I 
can’t tell you "—“I say you can. Why, you know I'll never 
mention it, and you may tell me of course, you know, for haven't 
I always been your friend!” ‘ Well, you have, I know,” re- 
plied the beleaguered youth. “ And I'm sure I always thought 
you liked me,” went on the maiden, in tender and mellow ac- 


cents. 
the unsophisticated youth very warmly, and he found that Maria 
had unconsciously placed her hand in his open palm. Then there 
“ And then—well, John?” said Maria, dropping 
“Eh! oh—well,” said John, dropping 
“I'm pretty 


was a silence. 
her eyes to the ground. 
his eves and Maria's hand at the same moment 


sure you love somebody, John—in fact,” said Maria, assuming | 


again a tone of raillery. “* I know you're in love, and, John, why 
don’t you tell me all about it atonce !" “ Well, I!” “O,you silly 
mortal, what is there to be afraid of!’ “O, it aint because I'm 
afraid of any thing at all, and I'll—well, now, Maria, I will tell 
you “Well, now, John.” “I"—“Eh?” “I"—* Ves.’ 
“Tam in love! now don’t tell—you won't, will you?” said John, 


violently seizing Maria by the hand, and looking in her face 
with a most imploring expression. ‘* Why, of course you know, 
John, I'll never breathe a word of it—you know I won't, don't 
you, John?” This was spoken in a mellow whisper, and the 
cherry lips of Maria were so near John’s ear when she spoke, 
that had he turned his head te look at her, there might have oc- 
curred an exceedingly dangerous collision. *‘* Well, Maria,” 
said John, “ I’ve told you now, and so you shal! know all about 
it. I have always thought a great deal of you, and ——*'* Yes, 
John.” “I am sure you would do any thing for me that you 
could ™ “Yes, John, you know I would.” “ Well, I thought 
so, and you don’t know how long I've wanted to talk to you 
about it.” “1 declare, John, I—you might have told me long 
ago if vou wanted, for I'm sure 1 never was angry with you in 
my life.” 





“ No, you wasn't; and I have often felt a great mind 
to, but ” ** It’s not too late now, you know, John.” “ Well, 
Maria, do you think I'm too young to get married!” “ Indeed I 
dé not, John: and I know it would be a good thing for you, too, 





for every body says the sooner young people are married the bet- 
ter, when they are prudent, and inclined to love one another.” 


| * That's just what I think; and now, Maria, 1 do want to get 


" 


| 


| your mother wants you ! 
the mortified Maria, in a shrill treble, and she gave poor John a 


} 
| 


! 


married, and if you'll just "——* Indeed I will, John, for you 
know I was always partial to you, and I've said so often behind 
your back.” “ Well, I declare, I've all along thought you might 
object; that’s the reason I've been always afraid to ask you 
“Object ! no, I'd die first; you may ask of me just any thing vou 





please.” “And you'll grant it.” “I will.” “ Then, Maria, I 
want you to pop the question for me to Mary Sullivan, for” 
“ What!” “Eh?” “ Do you love Mary Sullivan?” “0, in- 


deed I do, with all my heart!” “TI always thought you was a 
fool.” “Eh?” “TI say you're a fool, and you'd better go home, 
O, you—you—you stupid,” exclaimed 


lt was noonday, and 
yet John declares he saw myriads of stars flashing all around 
him, more than he ever saw before in the night time. Poor Maria 


slap on the cheek that sent him reeling 


“ Newer told her love, 
Rat let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Prey on her damask check.” 
Thus, alas, how often are the germs of young affections cast 
away! For it 1s but too true, as David Crockett beautifully ex- 
presses it 


“ The course of truc love never did run smooth 





“O, I do, upon my word—yes, indeed I do, Maria,” said | 

















New music.—* I would I were a fairy, or bright thoughts for 
dark hours,” is the title of a new song, written by R. F. House- 
man, composed and dedicated to Miss Euphemia Patton, of Phila- 


| delphia, by her friend Miss Augusta Browne. The music is pretty 


and fairy-like, and gives us a good opinion of the talents and ac 
complishments of the young lady to whem we are indebted for 
the copy upon our desk. The words are well worth the honour 
of being transferred to the columns of the Mirror. Here they are 


I would I were a fairy, as light as falling snows, 

To do whate’er my fancy bade, to wander where I choose ; 
I'd visit many a pleasant spot, a merry life I'd lead, 

With all of bright and beautiful to serve me at my need; 
I'd never give a single thought to misery or care, 

My heart should have the gladness of a wild-bird in the air; 
And if perchance a tempest should gather in the sky, 

I'd crouch beneath a lily-bell until the cloud pass'd by. 


The violet, the cowslip, the little warbling bee, 

That cannot for his life withhold the music of his glee ; 
The butterfly, that silent thing of many gorgeous dyes, 
The denizen of garden realms, a pilgrim of the shies ; 

The starry twinkling glow-worm, that, like a drop of dew, 
Sheds famtly on the trembling grass a line of emerald hue ; 
The daisy and the daffodil, the small gem on the lea, 

Of these I'd make my playmates, and these my friends should be. 
I'd hie me to the green-wood, I'd sit me down and sing, 
Beneath the quiet curtain of the nightingale’s soft wing ; 
My pillow should be rose-leaves, without a single thorn, 
And there I'd chant my roundelay until the blush of morn. 
The world is full of sorrows, on every side I see 

Shadow instead of sunlight, and grief instead of glee ; 

Or if I hear the trumpet-voice ¢; pleasure cleave the sky, 
The mournful echo, sadness, ‘s certain to reply 


“ The Wedding-Bells,” 
Austin Phillips. It is published by Geslain, Broadway, and em- 
bellished with a neat and pretty frontispiece. We copy the words. 
They are said to be from the pen of the late Thomas Haynes 


is the title of another new song by 


Bayley. We believe this to be a mistake 
Hark! from yonder holy pile 
Wedding-bells are ringing, 
White-rob'd forms who crowd 
Solemn chants are singing 
See the happy bride appear, 
Yet her footsteps falter ; 
Wherefore should she shed a tear, 
At the holy altar! 
*Tis not that she wishes now 
From her love to sever, 
*Trs, that ghould he break his vow 
She is t for ever 
Causeless are thy fears, fair bride, 
Vain the doubts that grieve thee ; 
See him kneeling by your side, 
Think not he'll deceive thee. 
Binding be his bricai oath, 
And his love increasing, 
And may heaven bestow on both 
‘leasures never ceasing. 
May that hand protect thee still, 
Thine now fondly pressing, 
And in every earthly ill 
Be thy guard and blessing 
Youth! the hope her bosom knows, 
Dies if vou forsake her ; 
Never let her sigh for those 
From whose arms you take her 
All her fondness ne'er forget, 
Even when youth is over ; 
Never let the wife regret 
That she bless'd the lover! 
May thy cares to her alone, 
Frankly be confided ; 
May ties that make you one, 
Never be divided 


the aisle, 


New works recently published.—The indefatigable Harpers, 
whose presses are never idle, have lately published the following 
valuable and interesting works, viz.—‘* America, Historical, Sta 
uistic and Descriptive.” By J. 8S. Buckingham, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo 
Portrait and engravings. —“ The Ancient Régime.” A tale. By 
G. P. R. James, Esq. 2 vols. 12m0.—* Letters from Abroad to 
Kindred at Home.” By Miss C. M. Sedgwick. 2 vols 
“Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas, and Yucatan.” 
By Johan L Stephens, Esq Rvo 
* An Historical and Descriptive Account of Iceland, Greenland, 


131.—*“ The Mar- 


, 


2mo.— 


In 2 vols with 79 engravings. — 
and the Faroe Islands."’ Family Library, No 
tyrs of Science ; or, Lives of Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler.’ 
By Sir David Brewster, Family Library, No. 130.—“ Counsels 
to Young Men on the Formatwn of Character, and the Princi- 
ples which lead to Success and Happiness in Life.’ By Elipha- 
let Nott, D. D.—* The Nestorians ; or, The Lost Tribes.” By 
}12mo.—" Introduction to the Literary History of Eu- 
rope in the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries By Henry Hallam, 
F.R.A.S a Metrical Komance.” 
By Seba Smith 


on 


Dr. Grant 


2 vols. 8vo.—“* Powhatan 
12mo.—‘* American Husbandry : being a Series 
of Essays By Wills Gaylord and Luther 
Tucker. 2 vols. 18mo.—* A Classical Dictionary ; Containing an 
Account of the Principal Proper Names mentioned in Ancient 
Authors.” By Charles Anthon, LL. D. Royal 8vo.—** Corse de 
Leon; or, the Brigand.” A novel. By G. P. R. James, Esq 
2in0.—** On the Power, Wisdom and Goodness of God, as 


Agriculture.” 


o 
~ 


vols 
Manifested in the Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral 


and Intellectual Constitution of Man.” By Rev. T. Chalmers 
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AND THINK, MY THEE. . 
BALLAD. SUNG BY MRS. KEELEY. MUSIC BY E. RODWELL. PUBLISHED BY E. RILEY & CO. 29 CHATHAM-STREET. 
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rocky shore; 








my love, on thee; 
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| When I beheld the cheerful sun | 
His golden reign resume, 


When barks are tossing to 


and fro Up 


pangs of absence * then 


25 tee ew 


Then all my anxious fears are gone, 
And hopes my heart illume ; 
For thus I say ‘twill be ence more, 





= on the treach’rous sea, 


~ 
I know, And think, my love, on 





Thou'lt safe return from sea. 
Then wish the pangs of absence o’er, 
And think, my love, on thee; 





LATEST ,PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


We here present our readers with a front and 
also with a side view of a lady in a walking cos- | 
tume, of the latest Parisian fashion. The dress is 
composed of any light and seasonable material, | 
either silk or mousseline. In the figure before us 
it is the latter, of a pale pink. The scarf is os 
delicate yellow silk, with a deep border of lace, 
and is finished by two large yellow silken tassels 
ateach end. The hat is of white tulle, also orna- 
mented with lace and a few artificial flowers 
Another favourite style of dress is a white silk, 
with a large figure and a broad blue stripe, quite 
in the style of the last century. Yellow silk hats, 
sparingly adorned with a few artificial flowers of 
the same colour, are likewise worn. Owing to 
the lateness of the season, this is the last summer 
costume which we may expect to receive. We 
have not thought it necessary to publish full- 
length figures as we have previously done, inas- 
much as all the details of the costume may be 
learned equally well from the half-length here 
given; and it has the sanction of the universal 
practice of the most fashionable magazines in 
Paris. 








While upon the subject of the latest fashions, 
we will take occusion to notice a new style of au- 
tumn hats for gentlemen, just issued from the s/u- 
dio of that eminent artist, Leary. It is not neces- 
sary to be a poet, painter, musician, actor, or dan- 
cer to constitute aman an artist; we consider 
Leary one in every sense of the word. He unites 
boldness of conception and freedom of delinea- 
tion to the most perfect taste and elegance in 
execution. He studies the human countenance 
with the minuteness of a Lavater, and is as deep 
in the science of bumps as Spurzheim himself. 
He was the first man to reduce the price of hats, 














| see ————- 


at the same time that he gave them superiour ex-|! 
cellence and beauty, and to such a degree of per- || 
fection has he brought his art that his hats are 
worn all over the world, and orders for them are 
| frequently received from Paris and London. He 
/has given a character to this manufacture abroad | 
as well as at home. The blocks used by Leary! 
lare of his own invention, and every spring and 
autumn we have a new fashion from his establish- | 








be seen in a cluster, at least two-thirds bear the 
name of Leary, and the higher the fashion of the 
circle, the greater the proportion of his handy- 
work. If such a man as this is not an artist, 
who is! 





Tue Privosorner'’s stone.—John Randolph, 
in the midst of one of his splendid rhapsodies in 
the Senate of the United States, paused, and fix- 


The pangs 
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of absence then I know, And 
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Then wish the pangs of absence o'er, 
And think, my love, on thee. 


TIME AND LOVE. 


An artist painted Time and Love ; 

Time with two pinions spread above, 
And Love without a feather; 

Sir Harry patronized the plan, 

And svon Sir Hal and Lady Anne 
In wedlock came together. 


Copies of each the dame bespoke ; 

The artist, ere he drew a stroke, 
Revers'd his old opinions, 

And straightway to the fair one brings 

Time in his turn devoid of wings, 
And Cupid with two pinions. 


“ What blunder's this?” the lady cries. 
“No blander, madam,” he replies, 
“IT hope I'm not so stupid— 
Each has his pinion in his day, 
Time, before marriage, flies away, 
And after marriage, Cupid.” 





Evectro-macNetisu.—A novel application of 
the powers of electro-magnetism has been made 
the subject of an illustrated lecture at the Rcyal 








Polytechnic Institution. The machine is called 
the ** Electro-magnetic Printing Telegraph,” and 
nw object is to enable a person in one place to 
carry ona rapid printed correspondence with an- 
other, no matter what may be the distance be- 
tween the two. The inventor is Mr. Alexander 
| Bain, the chronometer maker. Of the practica- 
| bility of this clever invention there can be no 
doubt whatever. 

Sineucar peata#.—The New Orleans Crescent 





ment. The bell-crowned hat, the sugar-loaf hat,| ing his eyes on the presiding officer, exclaimed, | 
the D’Orsay hat, and all other kind of hats have || Mr. President, I have discovered the philosopher's | 


|had their day, and now a new style of hat, in! 
| shape, set, crown, brim, and in every thing else, | 
|has been introduced. It is an original pattern, | 
and will be universally worn. ‘The immense sale 
of his hats may be judged of from the fact, that at 
jany evening party where gentlemen's hats may. 


stone. It consists in these four plain English mo- 
nosyllables, “‘ Pay as you go.” 

A worp To wives.—If you want to render 
your husband unhappy, blame him for every thing 
he does, right or wrong, and scold him for doing 
this or that before vou know whether he does it 





I 


City of the 8th ult. mentions the death of a man 
| on one of the flat-boats, of a disease which baffled 
| the skill of his physician. A post mortem exami- 
nation took place, and upon examining his brain, 
it was discovered that an insect of about an inch 
| long, known by the name of centipede, or thou- 
sand legs, had crawled into his ear, causing there- 
by an excruciating death. 
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